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PASSIONATE  NATIVE  NARRATIVES 
ELECTRIEY  MEDIA  SYMPOSIUM 


''We've  }>()t  a  story  to  tell,  a  good 
story.  And  it  is  about  time  the  rest  of 
America  finds  out." 

-  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (HI) 


^  Speaking  at  a  congressional  hearing 
/  several  years  ago.  Sen.  Inouye  expressed 
his  frustration  with  the  absence  of  Native 
American  stories  in  public  discourse.  Then 
he  challenged  all  of  us:  “How  about  form¬ 
ing  a  task  force  on  public  relations  and 
information;  .so  we  can  get  all  the  motion 
picture,  the  public  radio  people,  the  PBS 
people,  producers  and  such?” 


r 


HEAR  OUR  STORY 


CO.M.MLNIC^  ^NS  AND 
6.NTE.MPOR.4RV  \.VIERICANS| 


Laura  Harris,  e.xecutive  director  of  Americans  for  Indian  Opportuity 


Native  American  communities  have  been 
working  for  years  to  meet  this  challenge.  In  March 
2006,  FCNL  brought  together  native  and  non-native 
leaders  to  discuss  strategies  for  monitoring  and 
influencing  the  media  because  of  its  pivotal  role  in 
educating  the  public  and  the  Congress.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  collaboration  involved  23  native  organizations, 
faith  community  groups,  and  other  allies  of  Native 
Americans. 

Fifty  Tribes  Represented 

The  symposium,  “Hear  Our  Story:  Communications 
and  Contemporary  Native  Americans,”  attracted  indi¬ 
viduals  from  nearly  50  different  tribes  and  journalists 
from  major  newspapers  and  broadcast  media.  The 
.sessions  over  two  days  concentrated  more  on  future 
action  than  on  past  indignities  but  there  was  one 
sad  refrain:  the  pride  in  one’s  uniqueness  as  a  tribal 
member  is  so  often  undercut  by  a  lack  of  respect  and 
knowledge  from  the  broader  society. 


Progress  in  native  self-determination  and  economic 
development  is  too  often  ignored  in  the  mainstream 
media,  and  Congress  recently  has  become  obsessed 
with  tribal  gaming.  This  situation  must  be  changed. 

Many  participants  from  native  and  non-native  orga¬ 
nizations  came  to  listen  and  to  learn,  for  example, 
how  to  frame  issues  in  a  context  that  can  be  heard. 
Indigenous  people  in  the  communications  arena 
described  their  intriguing  self-representation  projects; 
those  doing  policy  and  reform  work  analyzed  strate¬ 
gies  to  change  the  mainstream  media.  Speakers  gen¬ 
erated  energy  and  enthusiasm  among  attendees. 

This  special,  expanded  issue  of  the  Indian  Report 
details  some  of  what  participants  learned  about  the 
difficulties  native  communities  face  in  getting  their 
stories  told  in  the  mainstream  media,  the  approach  the 
mainstream  media  too  often  take  in  covering  native 
issues,  and  the  importance  of  effective  communica¬ 
tions  in  reaching  the  ears  of  elected  officials.  ■ 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  POLITICAL  POWER 


In  2004,  Mark  Trahant  had  a  chance  to  ask  President 
George  W.  Bush  a  question  at  a  gathering  of  8,000  jour¬ 
nalists  of  color.  The  editorial  page  editor  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  asked  the  president  what  he  thought 
tribal  sovereignty  meant  in  the  21st  century.  The  presi¬ 
dent  revealed  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  concept  when 
he  responded  that  tribes  have  been  given  sovereignty. 

(The  federal  government  and  tribes  are  co-equal  sover¬ 
eign  entities;  tribal  governments  predated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.) 

Ten  years  ago,  this  elevation  of  Indian  Country  concerns 
to  the  national  stage — and  the  revelation  of  presidential 
ignorance  of  these  concerns — would  have  caused  a  minor 
commotion  and  then  passed.  But  in  the  Internet  age, 
Trahant’s  question  achieved  almost  cult  status.  “On  VHl 
[a  cable  music  channel!,  it  was  number  16  in  Internet 
hits,”  Trahant  says.  “The  Internet  has  changed  things  so 
remarkably;  things  generate  over  and  over  in  ways  that 
they  didn’t  before.” 

Framingy  Persistence  Needed 

Developing  a  communications  strategy  to  influence 
political  power  requires  sophisticated  framing,  focused 
persistence,  the  cultivation  of  allies,  and  the  pooling  of 
resources.  Communications  no  longer  involve  simply 
print  journalism  or  network  TV.  New  technologies,  from 
the  Internet  to  cable  television,  play  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  encouraging  political 
change. 


The  Indian  Report  is  a  publication  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  (FCNL).  FCNL  policy  emphasizes  upholding 
treaty  rights,  insuring  the  fulfdment  of  the  federal  trust  responsibility, 
and  assuring  the  right  of  Native  American  communities  to  self- 
determination.  We  seek  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  Indian  tribes, 
communities  and  organizations  across  the  country. 
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These  new  technologies  were  critical,  for  instance,  in 
the  successful  drive  to  include  tribal  provisions  in  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  2005.  According  to 
Juana  Majel-Dixon,  secretary  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  native  women  suffer  the  highest 
rates  of  abuse  in  the  United  States.  Finding  solutions  to 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  jurisdictional  issues  and 
resource  scarcity;  most  American  Indian  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  funded  at  one-half  to  one-third  the  level  of 
their  counterparts  in  rural  America.  Some  analyses  show 
that  one  in  three  Native  women  will  be  raped  during  her 
lifetime.  And  70%  of  the  perpetrators  are  non-Indian. 

“We  had  to  deal  with  the  story  of  how  violence  came  to 
Indian  country,”  Majel-Dixon  says.  “We  decided  to  do 
public  service  announcements  by  radio,  cable,  and  web¬ 
casting.  We  raised  up  75  women  to  do  this  high  technol¬ 
ogy.  We  showed  images  of  respect — that  women  are 
sacred — on  posters,  coffee  mugs,  and  lapel  pins.”  This 
strategy  worked  to  get  Indian  Country  included  in  the 
legislation  and  to  gain  support  from  tribal  leadership  for 
the  legislation. 

Strategies  Offered  by  Others 

Indian  Country  can  also  find  inspiration  in  the  innovative 
media  strategies  of  other  ethnic  groups.  Wanda  Resto- 
Torres  coordinates  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation’s 
(FOR)  work  on  Vieques,  the  Puerto  Rican  island  that 
remains  polluted  after  decades  of  U.S.  navy  bombing 
tests.  “We  put  on  the  FOR  web  page  a  letter  requesting 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  include 
Vieques  [as  a]  Superfund  site.  We  received  3,()(){)  letters. 
We  brought  them  to  the  EPA  administrators.  Their  jaws 
dropped!  They  never  saw  so  many  letters.  So,  we  use 
the  new  technology  and  then  turn  it  into  a  paper  to  [cre¬ 
ate  an]  impact  at  an  administrative  level.” 

Groups  who  assert  that  native  “privileges”  disadvantage 
white  citizens  have  developed  their  own  sound  bites. 

Don  Wedll  has  encountered  a  number  of  these  groups 
in  his  work  on  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
of  Ojibwe.  He  points  out  that  the  anti-Indian  groups 
stay  on  message  by  repeating  the  same  inaccurate  points 
about  “equal  rights”  and  “one  nation”  without  taking 
into  account  either  the  actual  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
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Constitution  or  the  historic  denial  of  equal  rights  to 
Native  Americans.  Such  groups  invite  one  or  two  Native 
Americans  into  their  movements  to  pre-empt  charges  of 
racism.  In  the  case  of  Minnesota  and  the  Mille  Lacs, 
anti-Indian  forces  picked  a  prominent  media  figure — the 
former  head  coach  of  the  Minnesota  Vikings,  Bud 
Grant — to  “front”  for  their  movement,  Wedll  says. 

A  media  strategy  is  not  simply  about  influencing  power 
but  also  achieving  power.  “The  strategic  use  of  commu¬ 
nications  is  an  essential  corollary  of  political  empower¬ 
ment,”  says  Wade  Henderson,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 


"Tile  theory  here  is  to  not  let  the  media  control  the 
Indian  message,  hut  to  hammer  away  at  the  govern¬ 
ment's  reluctance  to  own  up  to  (its/  responsibility  to 
tribes." 

Jose  Barreiro,  senior  editor,  Indian  Country  Today. 


Political  empowerment  for  Indian  Country  means,  in 
part,  getting  Native  American  interests  addressed.  “So 
often  when  the  U.S.  government  puts  together  policy,  like 
homeland  security,  Indian  communities  are  the  after¬ 
thought  society  in  this  country,”  says  Ron  Allen,  former 
president  and  current  treasurer  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians. 

Raising  Visibility 

Rep.  Tom  Cole  (R-OK),  a  member  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  has  an  different  strategy  for  raising  the  profile 
of  Indian  Country  on  Capitol  Hill.  “When  we  see  a 
Department  of  Justice  appropriations  bill  or  language  on 
grants,  we  try  to  insert  ‘and  tribal  governments.’  The 
benefits  are  important,  but  more  important  is  to  get  ‘trib¬ 
al  governments'  mentioned  in  as  many  places  as  possible. 
Every  time  you  do  it  you  have  to  explain  why.”  And  such 
explanations  serve  as  educational  opportunities. 

Once  in  a  while,  activists  from  Indian  Country  get  to 
work  with  Native  Americans  in  powerful  places,  like 
Cole  or  former  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-CO). 
Sometimes  they  rely  on  powerful  non-native  allies  such 


as  Daniel  Inouye  (D-HI),  who  sits  on  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee. 

Working  to  get  Native  Americans  elected  or  recruiting 
allies  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Joe  Garcia,  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  stresses  that 
all  politicians  should  know  more  about  Indian  Country. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Washington  State,  he  points  out,  all 
attorneys  are  required  to  know  Indian  law.  He  recom¬ 
mends  something  similar  for  Congress.  Many  resources 
exist  such  as  Tiller’s  Guide  to  Indian  Country  and  The 
Rights  of  Indians  and  Tribes 

“There  should  be  a  requirement  that  they  offer  courses  on 
Indian  101  in  Congress,”  Garcia  says.  “Legislators  ought 
to  be  able  to  pass  a  test  that  includes  knowledge  about 
treaties.  If  you  don’t  pass  the  test,  they  send  you  back 
home.”  ■ 


Symposium  Sponsors 

[for  more  details  go  to  www.fcnl.org] 

Indian  Organizations:  American  Indian  Policy 
and  Media  Initiative,  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity,  First  Nations  Development  Institute, 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council, 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  National 
Council  on  Urban  Indian  Health,  National  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Association,  National  Indian 
Council  on  Aging,  National  Indian  Education 
Association,  National  Indian  Health  Board, 
National  Native  American  Families  Together, 
National  Urban  Indian  Family  Coalition,  Native 
American  Journalists  Association,  Native 
American  Rights  Fund,  and  the  Navajo  Nation’s 
Washington  Office. 

Allied  Organizations:  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  Honor  Our  Neighor’s  Origins  and 
Rights,  Institute  for  Tribal  Government. 

Faith  based  organizations:  Call  to  Renewal, 
Interfaith  Alliance,  National  Council  of  Churches, 
Union  for  Reform  Judiasm. 
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HOW  MAINSTREAM  MEDIA  APPROACH 
OR  IGNORE  INDIAN  COUNTRY 


In  September  2005,  after  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  reverted  to 
the  community’s  traditional  name  of  Ohkay  Owingeh,  a 
journalist  asked  the  pueblo’s  governor  Joe  Garcia  when 
the  decision  would  become  official.  Garcia  asked  the 
journalist  what  he  meant.  When  would  New  Mexico  or 
Washington  officially  recognize  the  name  change,  the 
journalist  wanted  to  know. 

“We’re  a  sovereign  government,”  Garcia  patiently 
explained.  “We  polled  our  people  and  they  agreed.  So 
it’s  official.” 

The  mainstream  media  have  come  under  criticism  from 
Indian  Country  for  a  range  of  sins,  ignorance  being 
perhaps  the  most  common  complaint.  Throughout 
the  March  symposium  on  “Communications  and 
Contemporary  Native  Americans,”  presenters  and  audi¬ 
ence  members  provided  examples  of  this  ignorance, 
along  with  the  arrogance,  lack  of  sensitivity,  and  preju¬ 
dice  that  have  marred  mainstream  coverage  of  Native 
American  issues. 

Conflicts^  Not  Imws,  Make  News 

One  problem  is  that  treaties,  laws,  and  rights  are  con¬ 
sidered  arcane  or  boring  by  outsiders.  John  Dossett,  the 
general  counsel  for  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  offers  one  example.  “The  issue  of  tribal  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  not  for  the  most  part  very  exciting  or  contro¬ 
versial,”  he  says,  because  it  usually  involves  the  everyday 
provision  of  comunity  services  such  as  policing.  Only 
when  a  conflict  erupts — ^for  instance,  over  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  cigarettes  on  tribal  territory— does  the  media  pay 
attention  to  sovereignty,  which  puts  the  Indian  world  in  a 
rather  negative  light. 

“Reporters  coming  into  Indian  Country  to  report  the 
story  haven’t  had  the  experience  or  knowledge  to  report 
the  issues  in  the  proper  perspective  with  adequate  bal¬ 
ance,”  says  Tim  Johnson  from  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian.  The  reporters  lack  “a  thorough 
understanding  of  tribal  history,”  including  “the  founda¬ 
tional  basis  of  tribal  sovereignty.” 

Sometimes  the  ignorance  of  treaties  has  been  downright 
insulting.  Janeen  Comenote,  coordinator  of  the  National 
Urban  Indian  Family  Coalition,  was  involved  in  the 


brief  occupation  of  Fort  Lawton  in  the  middle  of  Seattle 
and  the  subsequent  transformation  of  part  of  a  2()-acre 
plot  into  a  cultural  center  for  urban  Indians.  “We  were 
misquoted  and  called  rabble-rousers  by  a  reporter,”  she 
remembers  of  the  1970  occupation.  “’Rabble’  means  the 
lowest  form  of  people  coming  together.” 

Structural  Limitations  of  Media 

But  journalists  at  the  March  symposium  pointed  out  that 
the  criticisms  coming  from  Indian  Country  often  don’t 
take  into  account  the  structural  limitations  of  the  media. 
“A  frenetic  pace  drives  the  decision-making,”  says 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  editor  Mark  Trahant,  Shoshone 
Bannock.  The  failure  to  cover  Indian  Country  properly 
is  “not  out  of  ill  will”  but  because  journalists  “don’t  have 
the  time  to  do  the  story  right.” 

Chris  Satullo  agrees.  “At  best,  we  get  20  minutes  of  any 
reader’s  time,  and  that’s  the  most  dedicated  reader,”  says 
the  editorial  page  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
“Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues. 

The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  cover  complexity  over  time. 
Everything  is  a  tile  in  a  mosaic,  and  the  mosaic  is  built 
over  time.” 

There  is  disagreement,  however,  over  whether  this  mosaic 
fully  depicts  Indian  Country  or  only  the  more  sensa¬ 
tional  aspects.  Robert  Lichter,  president  of  the  Center 
for  Media  and  Public  Affairs,  argues  that  the  media  only 
cover  most  communities,  including  indigenous  communi¬ 
ties,  if  there’s  a  crisis.  “If  things  are  going  fine,  it’s  not 
news,”  he  says.  When  a  major  controversy  comes  along, 
the  media  spotlight  suddenly  shines  on  Indian  Country. 
“The  Abramoff  scandal  flares  up  in  a  dark  sky  of  no 
coverage,”  Lichter  continues,  and  the  lack  of  consistent 
coverage  makes  it  difficult  for  readers  to  see  the  scan¬ 
dals  as  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  “At  this  point 
I  would  say  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  framing,  you  need 
to  worry  about  getting  in  the  frame  in  the  first  place,” 
Lichter  says. 

Kara  Briggs  offers  a  somewhat  a  different  perspective.  A 
native  journalist  who  works  for  The  Oregonian,  Briggs 
sees  much  more  coverage  of  Indian  Country  in  newspa- 

( continued  on  page  5) 
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pers  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  While  still 
limited,  this  coverage  does  include  features  and  daily 
stories  about  urban  Indians,  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
Native  Americans. 

When  the  mainstream  media  take  the  time  and  devotes 
the  resources  to  covering  Native  American  issues,  the 
reception  from  Indian  Country  is  mixed  because  real 
problems  are  treated  simplistically.  A  recent  two-part 
New  York  Times  article  on  criminality  received  angry 
criticism  for  its  broad,  nearly  libelous,  brush  strokes,  such 
as  its  assertion  that  “the  roughly  1 1,()()()  Indians  living  [in 
upstate  New  York  and  across  the  Canadian  border]  have 
long  dipped  their  hands  into  the  rewarding  till  of  smug¬ 
gling.”  Participants  at  the  March  symposium  wanted  the 
seriousness  of  the  drug  problems  on  reservations  and  the 
efforts  undertaken  by  native  law  enforcement  highlighted 
instead. 

A  Dearth  of  Native  Authorities 

A  key  factor  in  mainstream  coverage  is  the  "invisibility" 
of  Native  Americans  in  the  news.  A  few  representatives 
of  Indian  Country  sometimes  get  interviewed  and  quoted, 
from  activists  and  local  politicians  to  scholars  such  as 
John  Mohawk  and  the  late  scholar  and  author  Vine 
Deloria.  Jr.  One  glaring  absence,  though,  is  on  the  TV 
“meet-the-press”  and  other  talk  shows.  “1  can’t  think 
of  the  last  time  when  a  native  journalist  was  on,”  says 
Mark  Trahant.  “When  they  turn  to  Indian  Country, 
the  closest  person  we  can  get  is  author  Sherman 
Alexie.  He’s  a  good  voice  to  have,  but  he’s  not  a  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

Native  journalists  working  in  the  mainstream  media 
occupy  the  difficult  role  of  go-between.  Many  are 
actively  introducing  native  perspectives  into  everyday 
news  coverage.  When  Mark  Trahant  wrote  an  editorial 
about  a  federal  budget  proposal,  for  instance,  he  pro¬ 
filed  an  urban  Indian  health  program  that  was  zeroed 
out.  “Then  1  published  an  op-ed  from  a  local  clinic 
about  how  those  cuts  would  affect  them,”  he  recalls. 


media  out  of  Indian  Country.  When  word  leaked  out  that 
a  woman  on  the  Navajo  reservation  had  a  spiritual  vision 
and  people  were  flocking  to  visit  her,  Titla’s  producers 
sent  her  to  film  the  story.  When  she  got  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  she  discovered  that  the  family  didn’t  want  to  share 
their  story  with  outsiders.  It  was  Titla’s  job  to  persuade 
her  producers  to  back  off,  even  though  it  meant  swal¬ 
lowing  the  expenses  for  her  abortive  trip.  Not  covering 
the  story,  she  successfully  argued,  would  create  gotxl 
will  and  ensure  that  the  TV  station  would  have  improved 
access  in  the  future.  However,  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  encourages  tribes  to  respect  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

For  non-native  journalists,  acquiring  the  sensitivity  to 
cover  Indian  Country  takes  a  long  time  and  a  measure 
of  commitment.  Photographer  Gwendolen  Cates  dem¬ 
onstrates,  though,  that  the  gap  can  be  bridged.  After  she 
did  a  number  of  well-received  photo  spreads  of  Indian 
Country,  Fortune  magazine  asked  Cates  to  collaborate 
on  a  story  about  casinos.  “At  first,  1  said  1  couldn’t,”  she 
recalls.  “Then  1  thought  about  it.  1  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  young  writer  at  Fortune  was  very  open-minded. 
He  not  only  listened,  but  heard  what  people  were  saying. 
We  used  casinos  as  an  excuse  to  tell  other  stories  about 
sovereignty,  about  termination  and  reinstatement,  about 
the  use  of  [income  from]  off-reservation  casinos  to  pre¬ 
serve  language  and  culture.  We  turned  a  negative  situa¬ 
tion  into  something  positive.”  ■ 


Usually  native  reporters  help  get  journalists  on  tribal  Montana  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer  greets  Jackie  Old 
lands.  But.  as  Mary  Kim  Titla  learned  as  a  TV  Coyote,  manager  of  Harvard  University’s  Honoring  Nations 

reporter  in  Arizona,  sometimes  her  job  was  to  keep  the  Program. 
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INDIAN  COUNTRY  TELLING  ITS  OWN  STORY 


Going  to  a  black  film  makers’  forum  changed  Dawn 
Jackson’s  life.  “It  was  great  to  see  how  much  they  sup¬ 
ported  one  another,’’  says  Jackson,  an  Ojibwe  and  former 
global  project  manager  with  the  Walt  Disney  Company 
who  now  works  in  Hollywood  with  television  networks. 
At  the  forum,  she  met  one  of  the  Hudlin  brothers,  the  duo 
responsible  for  the  movies  House  Party  and  Boomerang. 

“When  you  are  tired  enough  of  people  telling  your  story,” 
Hudlin  told  her,  “you  make  your  own.”  Jackson  hesitated, 
saying,  “But,  but...”  “There  is  no  ‘but,’”  Hudlin  replied. 
Jackson  continues:  “We’re  finding  innovative  ways  to  get 
our  stories  told.  It’s  our  time.” 

America  Indians  have  a  diversity  of  media  devoted  to 
getting  out  the  stories  of  indigenous  people.  From  its 
new  headquarters  in  New  York  State,  Indian  Country 
Today  has  provided  a  daily  take  on  Native  American 
issues  since  1981.  Native  American  Tunes  emerged  in 
the  199()s  from  its  Oklahoma  base  to  cover  all  of  Indian 
Country.  Native  Voice  started  up  five  years  ago  in  South 
Dakota.  The  number  of  native  journalists  has  swelled 
over  the  years,  with  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association  (NAJA)  growing  from  fifty  members  in  the 
early  1980s  to  ten  times  that  number  today. 

More  recent  additions  to  the  media  landscape  include 
NativeYouth.com,  founded  by  Mary  Kim  Titla,  a  San 
Carlos  Apache  and  former  TV  news  reporter.  Concerned 
about  what  her  children  were  looking  at  on  the  web, 

Titla  discovered  that  “they  weren’t  going  to  any  sites  that 
catered  to  them.  There  are  some  special  interest  sites 
out  there  for  writers  or  for  entertainment.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  native  youth  who  are  interested  in  fashion 


Expand  FCNVs  Efforts! 

Your  contributions  maintain  the  work  of  FCNL  and 
the  Native  American  advocacy  program.  We  thank 
you.  Did  you  know  that  your  gifts  will  also  support 
our  new  media  project?  Together  we  can  raise  aware¬ 
ness  and  influence  public  opinion. 

For  contribution  information,  contact  erinm@fncl.org. 


and  can  go  to  the  same  site  for  news  about  sports.”  Many 
of  the  contributors  to  the  site  are  young  people  aged  ten 
to  15  years  old.  To  combat  suicide,  the  site  recently  pro¬ 
moted  an  essay  contest  encouraging  teens  to  write  about 
the  value  of  living. 

Native  America  Calling,  a  popular  program  in  Indian 
Country,  told  its  listeners  about  the  March  FCNL  sym¬ 
posium.  The  host,  Patty  Talahongva,  is  Hopi.  The 
live  call-in  show  also  streams  on  the  Internet.  Key  for 
Talahongva  is  to  put  Native  American  voices  front  and 
center.  “We’re  always  looking  for  the  native  source  as 
the  expert,”  she  says.  “Sometimes  we’ve  had  major  dead¬ 
line  worries  because  finding  that  native  expert  has  been 
very  difficult.” 

Capturing  Leaders'  Stories 

The  resources  in  Indian  Country  are  both  rich  and 
underutilized.  Robert  Free  Galvan,  an  activist  from  the 
Northwest,  laments  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  Indian 
Country  are  passing  away  without  having  their  contribu¬ 
tions  acknowledged.  “The  warriors  who  made  those  sac¬ 
rifices  are  now  by  the  wayside,”  Galvan  says.  “Kids  are 
growing  up  without  any  knowledge  of  these  sacrifices.” 

Several  programs  are  documenting  and  disseminating 
these  contributions  by  elders.  The  Institute  for  Tribal 
Government,  for  instance,  has  set  up  an  interview  project 
called  “The  Great  Tribal  Leaders  of  Modern  Times.” 

The  project  has  conducted  in-depth  interviews  with  such 
leaders  as  Anthony  Pico,  Viejas  Band  of  Kumeyaay, 
California,  Wilma  Mankiller  (Cherokee),  and  Sue 
Shaffer,  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians. 

Elizabeth  Furse,  the  former  Oregon  congresswoman 
who  directs  the  institute,  has  turned  these  oral  histories 
into  a  university  curriculum.  When  they  hear  the  words 
of  these  Native  American  leaders,  “my  students  are 
changed,  they  become  different  people,”  Furse  says.  The 
institute  is  currently  developing  a  high  school  curriculum 
from  these  interviews  as  well. 

Indian  Country  is  not  just  focused  on  words. 

Increasingly,  it  is  working  with  images.  In  this  regard, 
some  believe  Canada  is  a  step  ahead  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network. 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

Debuting  in  1999,  the  network  showcases  aboriginal  dra¬ 
mas,  children’s  shows,  and  current  affairs  programming, 
25%  of  which  is  broadcast  in  native  languages.  Canadian 
movies  such  as  Atanarjuat  (The  Fast  Runner)  have  gar¬ 
nered  global  acclaim. 

In  the  United  States,  tribes  have  been  helping  to  fund 
various  projects,  such  as  films  about  the  native  experi¬ 
ence.  Robert  Redford's  Sundance  Institute  has  been  a 
launching  pad.  The  American  Indian  Film  Institute, 
which  has  been  sponsoring  a  film  festival  for  nearly 
30  years,  recently  began  a  “tribal  touring”  project  that 
not  only  shows  movies  around  Indian  Country  but  also 
conducts  weeklong  intensive  digital  video  workshops  for 
young  people.  The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 
conducts  an  eight-week  summer  course  for  young  Native 
Americans  interested  in  film  and  television.  “It’s  a  great 
boot  camp,”  Dawn  Jackson  reports.  “Some  people  went 
home  and  taught  more  people.  Three  students  were 
asked  to  come  back  and  work  for  ABC.” 

Jose  Barreiro,  the  senior  editor  of  Indian  Country  Today, 
has  advice  that  echoes  what  Dawn  Jackson  heard  at  the 
film-makers  forum.  “Focus  your  own  story,”  Barreiro 
says,  “and  don’t  let  someone  else  focus  it  for  you.” 

Native  Americans  are  increasingly  building  a  commu¬ 
nications  infrastructure  of  their  own.  Native  journalists 
are  slowly  obtaining  good  jobs  with  mainstream  media 
outlets.  But  leaders  and  professionals  are  keenly  aware 
that  mainstream  media  outlets  seldom  pick  up  important 
native  news  stories  or  air  documentary  films  and  other 
original  programming.  Thus,  the  general  public  rarely 
hears  the  Indian  voice  and  perspective.  ■ 


Ways  for  General  Public  to  Take  Action 

A  wealth  of  information  on  contemporary  Indian  issues 
is  available  through  native  newspapers  and  web  sites. 
The  first  step  for  non-natives  in  building  relationships 
with  Native  Americans  is  listening.  Here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions: 

■  Invite  representatives  of  nearby  tribes  (even  in  some 
urban  areas)  to  address  your  meeting,  church,  or 
organization. 


■  Attend  national  meetings  on  issues  such  as  Indian 
health  and  child  welfare. 

■  Read  your  local  print  and  broadcast  media.  Write  a 
letter,  or  ask  for  a  meeting  when  you  see  local  media 
using  stereotypes,  or  failing  to  consult  with  Native 
American  leaders. 

■  Read  Native  American  newspapers,  listen  to  Native 
American  radio,  and  follow  Native  American  web 
sites.  (See  www.fcnl.org  for  a  list) 

■  Subscribe  to  FCNL’s  Indian  Report  or  check  our 
website  regularly  at  www.fcnl.org 

■  Order  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
publication  “Indian  Nations  in  the  United  States”  by 
sending  $7  to:  NCAl,  1301  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC  200036 


Challenging  Washington  to  Listen 

Many  faith  communities  donate  clothes,  toys,  and 
other  items  to  tribes  with  few  resources.  But  another 
way  groups  can  help  is  to  challenge  elected  officials 
to  do  more  to  support  the  rights  of  Native  Americans. 
Help  Congress  to  learn  more  about  Native  American 
issues. 

■  Find  out  about  Native  American  issues  in  your 
community  and  write  your  representatives  and 
senators. 

■  Monitor  legislation  that  affects  Native  American 
issues  by  subscribing  to  FCNL  publications; 

■  Join  the  FCNL  legislative  action  network.  Write 
letters,  send  emails,  and  build  a  relationship  with 
your  elected  officials  that  includes  a  focus  on 
issues  of  importance  to  Native  Americans. 

■  Organize  a  forum  on  Native  American  issues 
and  invite  your  representative  to  attend  the 
forum. 
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FCNL:  SEEKING  TO  BE 


FCNL  works  collaboratively  with  Native  Nations.  Our 
program  is  geared  toward  lobbying,  public  education, 
grass  roots  mobilization,  and  coordination  with  other 
faith-based  groups.  Along  with  other  Quaker  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  have  met  in  the  past  with  a  cross-section  ol' 
native  people;  some  have  a  role  in  local  governance  or 
a  national  interface  with  federal  officials,  while  others 
have  a  traditional  spiritual  and  ceremonial  role  in  their 
tribes.  Such  gatherings  are  used  to  renew  our  commit¬ 
ment,  build  alliances,  and  check  whether  Quakers  and 
like-minded  people  are  working  in  sync  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  indigenous  people  in  the  U.S.  In  2006,  we  went 
beyond  these  ongoing  activities  and  organized  a  national 
media  event. 

The  intent  was  to  create  a  much-needed  forum  where 
native  voices  could  be  heard  and  perspectives  shared 
and  where  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  leaders  could  hear 
the  story  of  the  struggle  of  indigenous  people  to  stay 
distinct  entities  with  a  political  status.  Why?  After  sev¬ 
eral  decades  of  tribal  economic  development,  increased 


engagement  in  the  political  process,  and  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Native  Americans,  such  momentum  is  at  risk  of 
'  ■’•eeching  to  a  halt.  The  enormous  success  of  the  Indian 
gaming  industry  has  generated  a  backlash  against  tribes 
triti  i  )werful  interest  groups  which  now  are  leveling 
aLv.uNc.dons  of  “reverse  discrimination”  and  “race  based” 
government  in  and  outside  the  courts. 

As  Anthony  Pico  (Viejas  Band  of  Kumeyaay  Indians) 
puts  the  concern:  “My  heart  worries  that  for  every  inch 
we  give,  others  will  take  a  mile  and  more.  Such  has 
been  the  lessons  of  our  past,  a  tortured  history  that  is 
difficult  for  American  Indians  to  forget.”  Today,  clamor 
for  assimilation  and  scandals  created  by  unscrupulous 
individuals  seem  to  conspire  once  again  to  take  away 
resources  and  progress.  Because  understaffed  national 
native  organizations  have  difficulty  countering  such 
threats  alone,  FCNL  helped  bring  together  native  and 
non-native  people  to  explore  collective  strategies  to  coun¬ 
ter  such  social  trends.  ■ 
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